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parte to France in the following year, one act of 
o 


his ephemeral authority was the abrogation of 
that traffic; and upon the second restoration of 
the Bourbon family, the stipulation in favour of 
the trade was not renewed. 
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‘Continued from page 115.) 


In the conference, upon the presentation of 
riends’ address to the Emperor of Rassia, an 
llusion is made to the traffic in slaves. It may 
e noted, that in the definitive treaty between 
Allies and France, the latter power was per- 
sited to carry on the African slave trade during 
ive years. As the French nation had been pre- 
vented, by the superiority of the British navy 
(rom prosecuting that iniquitous traffic during 
the war which was just closed, this provision 
mounted to permission to open a new slave-trade 
mong the subjects of Louis XVIII. The Lon- 
ion Meeting for Sufferings in consequence con- 
\uded to memorialize the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the subject. The address was prepared 
iy W. Allen; but when adopted by the Meeting, 
ad offered for presentation, a difficulty was 
raised which forcibly illustrates the importance 
which men in exalted stations sometimes assign 
‘9 matters which they can regard only as points 
f etiquette. The address to the House of Peers 
id not give them their usual title, the “ Lords 
‘piritual and temporal,” Friends not being free 
0 assign the term spiritual to the clerical branch 
f that body. As this question involved a prin- 
“iple which Friends considered themselves bound 
‘o maintain, and the privilege of addressing both 
houses of Parliament, when occasion required, 
was of great importance, considerable efforts 
were made to introduce the address in a satis- 
factory form. After considerable debate, the 
petition, addressed “to the Lords in Parliament 
ssembled,”” was received, and a precedent thus 
established. Among the advocates of the measure 
we find the Duke of Gloucester, the President of 
the African Institution. 

With regard to the slave trade, it may be re- 
narked, that upon the return of Napoleon Buona- 












One advantage which the subject of this 


review endeavoured to derive from his acquaint- 
ance with Count Lieven, was to direct his atten- 
tion to the education of the poor in Russia. At 
the request of the Count, he drew up in writing 
a plan for that purpose, to be submitted to the 
Emperor. Count Lieven appeared deeply inte- 
rested in the subject, and expressed a belief that 
the system proposed would be adopted. Thus, 


we see this indefatigable philanthropist using the 
influence which. circumstances had given him 
with the great of the world, not in seeking 
favours for himself, but in promoting the sub- 
stantial improvement of our race. It would be 
difficult to estimate the result of these labours, 
and it is not necessary that we should. W. Allen 
was careful to observe the injunction, “In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thine hand, for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper this or that, or whether 
both shall be alike good.”’ 

In the summer of 1814, S. Grellet, having 
recently paid a visit to several parts of the Con- 
tinent, exhibited to Friends at London a number 
of letters, from which, and his own personal 
observations, it appeared that many thousands of 
pious persons in the neighbourhood of Manich 
in Bavaria, were awakened to a sense of the im- 
portance of vital religion and the inefficacy of 
lifeless forms. ‘They were anxious to promote 
the cireulation of the Holy Se riptures, but were 
not satisfied with their own translation, and 
fearful that one received from England would 
meet with insuperable opposition. ‘They were 
therefore making a translation for themselves: 
but the poverty to which they had been reduced 
by the pressure of war, disabled them from com- 
pleting it without some assistance. Friends, in 
consequence, agreed to raise a sub ecription for 
this purpose, and for the relief of those who 


were suffering persecution. A committee, of 


whom W. Allen was one, was selected to cor- 
respond with them. 

In the early part of the following year (1815) 
some interesting letters were received from those 
people. Of these, the following sufficiently 
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prove, that in that Roman Catholic country, and | 
among the clerical order, there were some who 
were desirous of disseminating the Holy Scrip- 
tures without adulteration or concealment. The 
first was signed by eight Roman Catholies, six 
of whom were priests; and the other was from 
a priest to a person in Munich. 

‘* Encouraged by the brotherly visit of our 
dear friend Stephen Grellet, of North America, 
we address ourselves to ‘you, our dear friends, 
to acquaint you with our undertaking, and to 
solicit your prayers, as well as your active 
assistance. As we have now tasted how good 
the Lord is, and know, from experience, how 
infinitely rich and happy the incomparable know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ renders every one who 
esteems all things, in comparison therewith, but 
as loss and as dross, we wish that all men, but 
especially our countrymen and fellow-professors, 
may become acquainted therewith. To this 
end, wherever a door is opened, and an oppor- 
tunity is presented, both when we speak and 
when we write, we bear testimony to Christ, 
and declare that in him alone is salvation. At 
the same time, we feel the loss which the inhabi- 
tants sustain from not being in possession of the 
written word of God, from being unable to read 
in the wonderful book of the Lord, what we 
testify to them, and what they have, in some 
degree, known by experience. 

“We have ample proof how the poor would 
rejoice, how delighted they would be, how their | 
faith would be strengthened and confirmed, if 
they had the means of reading in the Bible of 
what they inwardly feel, or believe from the 
testimony of others. Our care and attention 
will be principally employed in faithfully editing 
the pure, uncorrupted writien word of God, with- 
out any addition, commentary, or interpretation. 
As it has been our privilege not to believe in men, 
but in God and his word, we have no desire by 
human additions, to deceive or blind others, and 
to lead them from the true light. We heartily 
unite with every one who reveres the Bible, in 
the wish to put it into the hands of our brethren, 
us it came from God, and was penned by the 
evangelists and apostles. ‘There are many who 
can afford to purchase the New Testament at a 
low price, but a much greater number to whom 
it must be given. Our native country is almost 
exhausted and impoverished by the repeated 
plunder and requisitions of the French, and by 
the taxes and enormous burdens of the war 
during the last twenty years; but many are be- 
come more hungry and solicitous for the written 
word of God. The field is indeed extensive, 
but the seed is insufficient and scarce. May the 
means be put into our power to cover the field | 
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with seed ; stretch out to us your liberal hands ; 
grant us what God may direct, who has in his 
abundant mercy blessed you. You give ‘it to 
him who has made us poor and hungry for his 
word,” 
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“Tam very sorry that you have not sep. , 
some Bibles, and some of that book 4 
‘Heart of Man.’ The desire for this 4, 
among my people is so great that I am at, },.. 
how to satisfy them. Brethren, we must »,.. 
lose no time. It is the time of God's salvati 
which he hath given. Do, do your best, »)) 
you, to let us have the scriptures and the boot. 
I have mentioned. I have occasion every yo, 
for some of them; there is more and more «.. 
ring both of good and evil; persecution js i 
proaching, but at the same time the hunger | 
the truth increases, and the number of sine», 
believers is augmented from day to day. I bes » 
therefore of you, and of all the brethren in Chr 
who are interested in the good work, to sup, : 
us every week with as many Bibles as the, a . 
It is now that they do good more especially, :) 
people being eager for them; without this 
would be of little avail to distribute them. Vo) 
and my family salute you as brethren—may j) 
grace of God increase and be established iy 
of us, through the sprinkling of the blood of Jesu: 
Christ. Amen.” 

About this time the attention of W. Allen was 
called to a subject with which he was evident 
deeply interested. 


Called ; 


It was found that the metro- 
polis was infected by a number of youthful of 
fenders, from nine to twelve years of age; the, 
number was estimated at six or seven hundred. 
The species of crime to which they were ai- 
dicted are not clearly explained; but we find 
that young as they were, the sanguinary law: 
then in force, declared some of them capital, and 
that the sentence of death was actually pro- 
nounced upon some of these juvenile criminals. 
We are not informed whether this barbarous 
sentence was, in any of these cases, carried into 
execution. From some expressions in the diary, 
it may be inferred that they were generally ac- 
dicted to stealing, and this was probably their 
principal offence. As such crimes, when com- 
mitted by children, are usually the result of des- 
titution or evil example, a society was formed, 
of which the subject of this review was one, 
who made vigorous exertions to acquaint them- 
selves with the circumstances of these youths, 
and to promote the needful efforts for their re- 
formation. The subject is frequently notice’ 
in the diary, in terms which sufficiently indicate 
the solicitude of our friend for the redemption ¢! 
this neglected class. In this, as in his other 
engagements for improving the condition of his 
fellow men, he was evidently stimulated by ®n 
apprehension of duty. And we can scarcely 
doubt that an acquaintance with these miserable 
outeasts of society, and the knowledge that 4 
want of proper instruction was the prineip®! 
cause of their vicious course, gave additions! 
ardour to the zeal with which he availed himse!! 
of every opportunity to improve and extend the 
education of the poor. With this view he °p- 
pears to have maintained an extensive corre 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 131 
jondence with persons residing in various parts | pally be carried on, by private individuals, with 
f the world. His labours in this line extended | little or no assistance from the government. But 
" Russia, France, Hayti and Sierra Leone. be Russia these impediments do not exist, and 
j The sentiments of W. Allen on the import | her present enlightened Emperor has it in his 
ance of educating the poor, and the opposition to | power to set the world an example, which must 
his enlarged and benevolent efforts, which arose | produce the most striking effect. 
from religious intolerance, are clearly and forci- | (To be continued 
. expressed in a letter to Count Lieven, the 


Russian ambassador, from which the following Abridged from the North British Review, for Friends’ Review. 
extract is made : CHINA. 

«'The vast importance of educating the children Osaki) 
of the poorest classes of the people, has so deeply | China is undoubtedly the most singular coun 
impressed my mind, that I consider it my duty, | try in- the world. I ossessing a population 
»s jong as I live, to do all im my power to pro- | amounting to at least a third of the whole human 
note itt—not only in my own country, but in | race, and occupying a vast yet continuous and 
overvother. In England, it is only within these | well defined portion of the globe, it has existed 
fow years that the public have been convinced, as a peculiar and entirely secluded kingdom for 
that the crime and misery, which abound among | a longer period of time than any other nation on 
nur poor, are chiefly to be ascribed to the neg- the face of the earth. While migrations and 
lect of their education ; and now, notwithstanding | wars and foreign conquests were making vast 
sl] that has been done, it appears, by inquiry, changes on the rest of the world—while nations 
that in Great Britain alone, exclusive of her, Were rising up from barbarism, flourishing for a 
colonies, some hundreds of thousands of the | season, and then sinking into insignificance, the 
poor are growing up to the state of men and | Chinese held on in one uniform tenor—with the 
women without any education at all, and are | same arts, the same government, the same laws, 
liable to become an easy prey to temptation and | unchanged and uninterrupted, except by casual 
vice. To this cause we may, in a great measure, | Outbreaks and tumults within themselves, which 
tribute the crowded state of our prisons, and | Were soon calmed and smoothed over. While 
the prevalence of crimé among the lower orders, | many mighty nations of the W estern world 
The gradual progress of the efforts of the British were still in a state of comparative barbarism, 
nd Foreign School Society, and other societies | the Chinese had their various arts to embellish 
with a similar object, are, however, proceeding | domestic life,—they were clothed in their silks 
towards remedying the evil. But the opposition | and cottons—were expert in the culture of the 
encountered from those who have never con-| soil—knew something of the nature of the mag- 
sidered this subject in its true point of view— | netic compass—of gunpowder, and various other 
more especially from those who are bigoted to | inventions still unheard of in Europe. 
some particular system of religion, and would; ‘The extreme caution of their natures, a certain 
prefer, that the poor should remain ignorant, | timid and exclusive policy, which has all along 
unless they could, at the same time, be educated | characterized their intercourse with surrounding 
in their particular creed, renders the labour of | nations, as much, perhaps, as their self-conceit, 
the real friends to their country, and to mankind, | which made them look down upon all others as 
uuch greater than it onght to he. If cur govern- | barbarians, had the effect of keeping them for so 
mentwere but to act upon this grand principle— | long a time in such a state of singular seclusion. 
that as long as individuals proved themselves | At last, however, the spell has been broken; an 
sood subjects of the state, and were zealously | almost unavoidable war of aggression has done 
disposed to promote obedience to the ruling au- | for them, what wars and conquests seem to have 
thorities in all civil concerns, and the comfort | been the chief agents in performing among all 
and happiness of their fellow-citizens, they | the nations of the world—it has opened up this 
should be encouraged in their endeavour to pro-| vast empire to the intercourse, and influence, and 
mote works of publie utility, particularly in the | example of other races, and other modes of 
general education of the poor,—England would, | civilization. lt it be not good for man to live 
I doubt not, in the course of a very few years, | alone, neither is it for nations; for we find that 
exhibit to the nations a pattern of morality and | the same narrow, contracted, and selfish notions, 
virtue: the united energies of all good men} which arise in the solitary and secluded indi- 
would be directed to one point, and with an irre- | dividual, are no less apt to take possession of a 
sistible effort. But, unfortunately, in this coun-| whole community. Hence the exclusive jeal- 
ry itis thought of more importance to support | ousy of strangers, the vain boasting, and igno- 
one particular establishment of religion, than to| rance of the manners and history of all other 
attend to the most efficacious plans for producing | nations, so conspicuous in the Chinese. 
habits of morality and virtue in the great mass| Hitherto our information regarding the actual 
of the people, which, in all countries, is made | state of China has been derived from the hasty 
up of the labouring class. Thus is England| survey of ambassadors quickly passing through 
situated; and here this great work must princi-| it, or the casual reports of a few missionaries 
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132 FRIENDS’ 
who had been permitted, under many restrictions, 
to enter the country. But now that five of the 
largest maritime cities have been opened by 
treaty to the trade and free intercourse of all 
nations, we begin to have the accounts of travel- 
lers who have made themselves acquainted-with 
the language, and whose opportunities of obser- 
vation have been more extensive and more unre- 
served than those of any of their predecessors. 

The population of China both from native 
statements and the calculations of foreigners, 
has been estimated at not less than 360 mil- 
lions. Immense as this amount of human beings 
appears, it is perhaps not an over-estimate. 
The city of Canton is said to contain a million 
of inhabitants; that of Foochow 600,000; and 
the other cities visited are reported to be gene- 
rally swarming with inhabitants. But even sup- 
posing the estimate above given to be correct, the 
whole area of China Proper contains 1,300,000 
square miles, so that we have to each square 
mile 277 human beings. Now, if we compare 
this rate of population with that of England, as 
afforded by the last census of 1841, we shall find 
that in it there are 297 persons to every square 
mile. We must not then be deceived by exag- 
gerated conceptions of the extreme density of the 
population of China. With a comparatively 
level and arable country, a rich soil, that in many 
localities bears two crops a year, and an indus- 
trious and frugal people, the average density of 
the population comes considerably short of that 
of England. 

With an extent of surface, and an amount of 
population equal to twenty-five Englands, this 
vast empire is ruled by the despotic sway of one 
individual. The genius of a people most fre- 
quently moulds their government. The mild 
and submissive, and generally unimpassioned 
character of the Chinese, peculiarly fits them for 
implicit subjection, ‘Their leading mental charac- 
teristic is plam homely common sense—they 
have not the imaginative qualities or passionate 
enthusiasm of other oriental nations, neither 
have they the profound, excursive, and restless 
intellects of the nations of the West. Filial re- 
spect and veneration is their most prominent in- 
stinct—their notions of rule are patriarchal. 
From their fathers and kindred their respect ex- 
tends to their rulers and their Emperor, who 
again, on their parts, take care to foster and en- 
courage such feelings, and not to outrage them. 
Public opinion exists and prevails to such an 
extent as to keep a check on bad government, or 
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outrageously corrupt administration ; but there is | 


neither the desire nor energy to carry it further. | 


There is no permanent or hereditary nobility 
among this people. ‘There are many old fami- 
lies who are held in estimation, but the two great 
distinctions of the people are into the literary 
class and the plebeian. Admission into the lite- 
rary class is open to every individual of the em- 
pire, however poor or unknown; and from this 
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class alone are selected all government o¢;,. 
from the lowest clerk up to the greatest mandarin 
Candidates for admission are subjected aes 
strict and generally an impartial examins:;,,. 
After having passed this first examination, 1),,. 
undergo a second and more searching on, bef; : 
they can become eligible for office; and 4 :}.. 
is necessary for those who aim at the hic, 
posts. The candidates for these literary honoy». 
are always very numerous, and an intense jp. 
terest is shown at the periods of examination 
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both by the individuals themselves and hp: 
relatives. A great many are of course rej cted 
but these return again and again to their studies 
and make repeated attempts to pass the ordea), 


Gi, 


in time to some Government employment, a»: 
the highest appointments are open to all. §, 
highly is admission into this literary class prized 
by the people, that a successful aspirant sheds . 
lustre on his family, and even ennobles his mor 
humble parent. 

In general, the habits of the Chinese popula. 
tion, especially in the country districts, are peace. 
ful and submissive. In the large towns, how.- 
ever, especially in Canton, there are frequent 
tumultuous ebullitions of the mob. Their cop- 
tempt and hatred of foreigners cannot be easily 
restrained, and the appellation “ Fanquee,” or 
“foreign devil,’ is a term of common reproach. 
Canton, however, affords not a favourable speci- 
men of Chinese manners. In the more northern 
cities, and in the country districts, a stranger 
may safely mingle with the people, without any 
other inconvenience than that arising from their 
excessive curiosity. ‘They are almost unilorm!y 
kind, hospitable, and good-humoured. 

A great proportion of the lower orders of the 
community fare but poorly, and have great difli- 
culty in making out their daily bread, whil 
hosts of beggars are to be found in all the cities. 
For these a tax is levied in Amoy, and perhaps 
in other cities throughout the kingdom, the col- 
lector of which is called “the king of the beg- 
gars.” This tax is partly optional with th 
payers, and is indirectly under the cognisance 
of the Government. “The king,”’ who is duly 
elected from among the number of the beggars. 
calls on each householder at the beginning of t) 
year, and ascertains the monthly subscription 
which he is willing to give, in order to be fre 
from the annoyance of their visits for alms, and 
the clatter of the sticks by which they implor 
relief. For the sum of five or six hundred cash. 
a month, he gives a red piece of paper, inscribe: 
with three copies of the characters for “grea! 
good luck,” inclosed within an outline of a jar 0! 
vase; this is affixed to the door-post asa sign 0! 
immunity, and is renewed at the commenceme®! 
of every year. Any beggar overlooking ‘is 
Sika h ree celal Me ek 
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* A hundred cash are worth fourpence jhalf-pe! 
of our money. 
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of exemption, and entering a shop for relief, , 
ized by the householder, and be beaten | 
« The king,” after giving a certain | 


bill 
may be se 
on the spot. ’ — 
;oportion to the mandarins, and appropriating a | 
, fund for the support of the incorporated | 


certall ; ; | 
society of beggars, contrives to appropriate the 


-emainder to his own use, and to become a rich | 
man. The beggars are covered with tattered | 
i ° . ‘ | 
rags, wear long dishevelled hair, and are not | 
very particular in the mode of satisfying their | 


hunger. . 
«| observed,” says Mr. Smith, “one of these 


beggars pass the shop of a confectioner, and | 
sealthily slip a cake into his hand, and throw it | 
mpyeet Ae 
into his sleeve. One of the partners, who saw 
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its little troubles ; while the fortitude and patience 
with which the occasional injury or destruction 
of their boat is borne, is remarkable. 

*T’o return from the wide expanse of the 
river-population to the streets in the suburbs, the 
same spirit of contented adaptation to external 
things is every where observable; and it is difh- 
cult which to regard with most surprise—the 
narrow abodes of the one, or the little boats 
which serve as family residences to the other. 
There is something of romance in the effect of 
Chinese streeis. On either side are shops, 
decked out with native ware, furniture, and 
manufactures of various kinds. ‘These art 
adorned by pillars of sign-boards, rising perpen- 


the theft, ran out and followed the thief, caught | dicularly, and inscribed from top to bottom with 


him by the hair, made him restore the cake from 


the folds of his sleeve, and then, by a species of | be had within. 


the various kinds of saleable articles which may 
Native artists seem to have 


lynch-law very common in a country where | lavished their ingenuity on several of these in- 
ordinary law is expensive, and bribes must pre- | scriptions, and, by their caligraphy, to give some 
cede justice, gave the beggar a severe beating, | idea of the superiority of the commodities for 


and let him depart, amid the applause of the 
crowd, the good humour of the tradesman him- 


sale. Many of these sign-boards contain some 
fictitious emblem, adopted as the name of the 


self, and a remarkable nonchalance on the part! shop, similar to the practice prevalent in London 


of the offender.” 

« The recently-arrived stranger naturally mani- 
fests surprise and incredulity on being told that 
ihe estimated population of Canton exceeds a 
million. As soon, however, as he visits the 
close streets, with their dense population and 
husy waylarers, huddled together into lanes from 
live to nine feet wide, where Europeans could 
seareely inhale the breath of life, the greatness 
of the number no longer appears incredible. 
After the first feelings of novelty have passed 
away, disappointment, rather than admiration, 
occupies the mind. As the visitor pursues his 
course, narrow lanes still continue to succeed 
each other, and the conviction is gradually im- 
pressed on the mind, that such is the general 
character of the streets of the city. Along these, 
busy traders, mechanics, barbers, venders, and 
porters, make their way ; while occasionally the 
noisy abrupt tones of vociferating coolies remind 
the traveller that some materials of bulky dimen- 
sions are on their transit, and suggest the expe- 
dieney of keeping at a distance, to avoid collision. 
Now and then the monotony of the scene is re- 
lieved by some portly mandarin, or merchant of 
the higher class, borne in a sedan-chair on the 
shoulders of two, or sometimes four men. Yet, 
with all this hurry and din, there seldom occurs 
any accident or interruption of good nature. On 
the river the same order and regularity prevail. 
Though there are probably not fewer than 
200,000 denizens of the river, whose hereditary 
domains are the watery element that supports 
their little dwelling, yet harmony and good feel- 
ing are conspicuous in the accommodating man- 
ner with which they make way for each other. 
hese aquatic tribes of the human species show 
4 most philosophic spirit of equanimity, and eon- 
tive, in this way, to strip daily life of many of 





two centuries ago. On entering, the proprietor, 

'with his assistants or partners, welcome a fo- 
| reigner with sundry salutations; sometimes ad- 
vaneing to shake hands, and endeavouring to 
make the most of his scanty knowledge of 
English. ‘They will show their saleable articles 
with the utmost patience, and evince nothing of 
disappointment if, after gratifying his curiosity, 
he departs without purchasing. At a distance 
from the factories, where the sight of a foreigner 
is a rarity, crowds of idlers, from fifty to a hun- 
dred, rapidly gather round the shop, and frequent 
embarrassment ensues from an incipient or im- 
perfect knowledge of the colloquial medium. In 
these parts the shop-keepers know nothing bu’ 
their own language, are more moderate in their 
politeness, and, as a compensation, put a less 
price on their wares. ‘I'o write one’s name in 
Chinese characters is a sure method of enhancing 
their good favour. Sometimes no fewer than 
eight or ten blind beggars find their way into a 
shop, and there they remain, singing a melan- 
choly dirge-like strain, and most perseveringly 
beating together two pieces of wood, till the 
weary shopman at length takes compassion on 
them, and provides for the quiet of his shop by 
giving a copper cash to each ; on receiving which 
they depart, and repeat the same experiment 
elsewhere. The streets abound with these blind 
beggars, who are seldom treated with indignity. 
A kindly indulgence is extended to them, and 
they enjoy a prescriptive right of levying a cop- 
per cash from every shop or house they enter. 
It is said that this furnishes a liberal means of 
livelihood to an immense number of blind per- 
sons, who, in many instances, are banded to- 
gether in companies or societies, subject to a 
code of rules, on breach of which the transgressor 
is expelled the community, and loses his guild. 
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“In every litle open space there are crowds | question of this kind may be certainly deci, 
of travelling doctors, haranguing the multitude | for any time past or future. . 
on the wonderful powers and healing virtues of! T ake then the first seven letters of the al 
the medicines which they expose for sale. | bet to denote the seven days of the w 3am _ 
Close by, some cunning fortune-teller may be | denoting the first day of the year—whatever 4, 
seen, with crafty look, explaining to some awe- | of the week it may be—by the letter A, Ther 
stricken simpleton his future destiny in life, from | as twenty-eight days make exactly four weeks 
a number of books arranged before him, and con- | the tw enty- ninth of the first month will also hy 
sulted with due solemnity. In another part,| denoted by A; and the letters being taken ; 
some tame birds are exhibiting their clever feats, | alphabetical order, the thirtieth and thirty fire 
in singling out, from amongst a hundred others, | will be respectively denoted by B and C, Con 
a piece of paper enclosing a coin, and then re-}| sequently the first of the second month will | 
ceiving a grain of millet as a reward of. their | indicated by D. In case the year is a commoy 
cleverness. Ata little distance are some fruit-| one, in which the second month has 28 day 
stalls, at which old and young are making pur-| the third month begins on the same day of {ly 
chases, throwing lots for the quantity they are| week as the second. ‘That day is therefor 
to receive. Nearthese again are noisy gangs of | represented by D. Proceeding in this manner 
people, pursuing a less equivocal course of through the remaining months of the year, 
gambling, and evincing, by their excited looks | recollecting that the fourth, sixth, seth a 
and clamours, the intensity of their interest in | eleventh have thirty days each, we readily per. 
the issue. In another part may be seen disposed | ceive that the days on which the twelve months 
the apparatus of some Chinese tonsor, who is| of the year begin, commencing with the firs:, 
performing his skilful vocation on the crown of | are denoted by the letters A, D, D, G, B, E, G, 
some fellow-countryman unable to command the | C, F, A, D, F. ‘To assist the memory in retaip- 
attendance of the artist at a house of his own.” ing these letters in their proper order, a simp) 
(To be continued.) couplet has been devised, the words of whic) 
begin with them: 


For Friend's Review. * At Dover Dwell George Brown Esquire, 
CHRONOLOGY. Good Caleb Finch And David Fryer.” 


It is sometimes highly convenient to be able| Now, as a common year contains 365 days, 
to determine with facility the day of the week | °F 52 weeks and 1 day, the last day of such 
on which a given day of the month occurred. | ¥€ar is always the same day of the week as the 
D’Aubigne, in his History of the Reformation, | {itst. Hence the new year immediately suc- 
informs us, that the mother of Martin Lucher | Ceding a common one, begins one day later in 
being questioned respecting the time of his birth, | he we ek than its predecessor. It therefore fol- 
replied that she remembered the day and the | !ows that whatever day is denoted by the letter 
hour, but was not certain as to the year. The | A im one year—supposing it a common one— 
day, we are told, was the 10th of November; | the uext day of the week must be denoted by 
and the next day was ‘I'uesday. ‘The year was | the same letter in the following year. Thus, 
supposed to be 1483. ‘There the historian leaves | COnfiing our attention at present to years of 365 
us to make out the date as we can. days, suppose the year begin on the first day o! 

A writer, on a certain occasion, professing to the week, then A, which always stands for the 
relate the circumstances of a transaction which | first of the year, will represent First day. Ais 
took place many years before, begins his narra- | then styled the Dominical letter. But the next 
tive, “On Sunday, the 22d of August, 1778.’’ | year beginning on Second day, A will then 
The statements appeared questionable, and one denote the second and G the first day of the 
mode of sifting the testimony was to examine | Week; hence G is then the Dominical letter. 
whether the dates were consistent; if they were Again, the next year commencing on Third day, 
not, the, whole testimony was greatly impaired. | A must denote that day, G the second, and F 
But an almanac, fifty or sixty years old, was | the first; F therefore becomes the Dominical 
not likely to be at hand. Bonds, or other legal | letter. T hus, we find that on passing from the 
documents, dated many years back, are some- old year to the new, the Dominical letter (or 
times produced under circumstances which | that which denotes the first of the week) falls 
furnish presumptive evidence that they were | OP place back in the alphabet. 
forged long after their date. Now it may readily | But in a leap year, the second month contains 
happen that an instrument, fraudulently dated | four weeks and one day, hence the third month 
several years back, may bear on the face, a day | begins one day later in the week than the second; 
which was in reality the first of the week. Such consequently, to make the same letter D denote 
a fact, fairly proved, would unquestionably set | the first of both months, the Dominical letter 
the obligation aside. Let us then see whether | must fail one place back upon passing from the 
an easy method, which requires no great ex-| second month to third. Of course every leap 
ertion of thought, may not be given, whereby a! year has two Dominical letters ; one for the first 
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snd second months, and the next preceding one 
» the alphabet for the other ten. . 
‘If then, we know the Dominical letier for any 
sven year, it is readily determined for any suc- 
~eeding oF preceding year. ‘The mode of doing 
his is to reckon one day backward in the alpha- 
not for every succeeding year, with an additional 
ly for every intervening leap year. For a 
nreceding time, the reckoning must be made in 
‘ye order of the alphabet. ‘The first thing to be 
' qe is therefore to find the Dominical letter for 
come given year, which is easily done when the 
jay of the week on which it begins is known. 
But to place the subject on a general basis, we 
may begin with a centurial year. Under the 
Gregorian style, now in use, the centurial years, 
{the century is not divisible by four, are common 
nes. Thus, in four hundred years, three leap 
vears are dropped; of course, there are 497 
~hanges of Dominical letters in that time, which 
umber is divisible by seven. Hence the Do- 
minieal letters at the end of that time begin anew, 
If, then, we determine the Dominical letters for 
(our successive centurial years, under the new 
style, we have them for all other preceding 
or following centurial years, To begin then 
with 1700, we require nothing more than the 
fact, that the present year 1847 began on Sixth 
lay, and that every fourth year since 1700, with 
one exception, was a leap year. Now as A this 
vear denotes the sixth of the week, the first must 
be represented by C, which is therefore the Do- 
minical letter. Now from 1700 to 1847, there 
were 147, of which 35 were leap years; the 
sum of which numbers is 182: and this sum 
being divisible by 7, it follows that the Dominical 
etter for 1700 was C, the same as for 1847. 
Now from 1700 to 1800, there were 100 years, 
24 of which were leap years; hence 124 being 
livided by 7, the quotient shows that the Domini- 
cal letter had run seventeen times round the cir- 
cuit, and the remainder 5 indicates that it had 
rin Over five letters from C in a retrograde order, 
thus ending in 1800 at E. In like manner it 
would run during the interval between 1800 and 
1900, from E to G. But as 2000 will be a 
ap year, the changes from 1900 to the third 
month, 2000, will be 125: hence the Deminical. 
etiers for that year will be Band A. The Do- 
minical letters for the centurial years being thus 
letermined and fixed in the memory, those for 
‘ny intermediate years are easily found. Recur- 
‘ing to 1778, if to 78 we add its fourth, 19, the 
sum divided by 7, leaves a remainder of 6: 
whence counting back six letters from C, (the 
etter for 1700,) we stop at D, the Dominical 
etter for 1778. If, then, we trace the foregoing 
‘ouplet to the eighth letter C, we find that the 
eighth month, 1778, began on Seventh day ; for 
when D denotes the first of the week, C must 
indicate the seventh. Hence as the 22d of the 
month is always the same day of the week as the 
rst, the 22d was on seventh day and noton the first. 
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From these premises the following simple 
process is deduced. ‘lake the number of the 
century, (that is, use the two last figures denoting 
the year, omitting the former two,) add one- 
| fourth, and divide the sum by 7, the quotient 
| being disregarded; count from the letter of the 
| centurial year, backward a number equal to 
the remainder, and we have the Dominical letter 
for the year. If it is a leap year, that letter 
applies to the last ten months, and the next fol- 
lowing one to the other two. ‘Thus, to tind the 
Dominieal letter for 1925, to 25 add 6 (its fourth 
part); the sum, 31, divided by 7 leaves a re- 
mainder of 3; and the Dominical letter for 1900 
being G, that for 1925 must be D. Suppose 
now, we wish to know on what day of the week 
the 4th of 3d month 1849, the day for inaugura- 
ting the next President, will occur. ‘To 49-add 
12, its fourth part, and divide the sum, 61, by 7, 
the remainder 5 counted backward from E, 
the letter for 1800, brings us to G, which will 
therefore be the Dominical letter for 1849. The 
letter D which indicates the Ist of the 3d month, 
will therefore represent the 5th of the week, and 
of course the 4th of the month will correspond 
to the first of the week. 





To accommodate our reckoning to the old or 
Julian style, we observe that the first of the year 
1800, old style, corresponded to the 12th of the 
first month in the new ; and computing as before, 
we find that the 12th of the first month 1800 
was the firstof the week. Hence the year 1800, 
according to the old style, began on First day ; 
and as A denotes the first of the year, the Domi- 
nical letter for 1800, old style, during the first 
and second months, was A, and for the other 
ten it was G, the next preceding one in the al- 
phabet. ‘The Julian account makes every fourth 
year a leap year; hence there are 125 changes 
of Dominical letters in 100 years, when the old 
style is used. But 125 divided by 7 leaves a 
remainder of 6, and counting 6 backward from 
the Dominical letters corresponding to one centu- 
rial year, we have those for the next; hence the 
Dominicnl letters for seven centurial years, old 
style, are as below : 

1800 1900 2000 2100 2200 2300 2400 

AG BA CB DC ED FE GF 

At the end of seven centuries the circuit be- 
gins anew ; hence for 1400 the Dominical letters 
were I) C, as in 2100. ‘Then to find the year 
of Luther’s birth, the old style being then in use, 
we try 1483. ‘The number 83 increased by 20 
and the sum divided by 7, leaves a remainder of 
5; then counting back 5 from C, the letter for the 
last ten months of 1400, we find that the Domi- 
nical letter for 1483 was E. Consequently, D, 
the first of the 11th month (November) was the 
7th of the week; and the 10th must have been 
the 2d. Wetherefore find that the dates of 1483 
‘are consistent with the facts as represented. 
The necessary conclusion is, that unless an error 
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of at least | five years was commitied, the year Prince of Peace, of whose kingdom there « 
1483 was the true one. noend. And that the dispensation which "" ' 
From these data we may easily decide, be-| to introduce and establish, must eventually put 
yond the possibility of cavil, the day of the week | end to war. For to that conclusion the pro} 
on which a given day of the month in any year, 
past or to come, occurred or will fall. History 
informs us that the great battle by which the 
Narragansett Indians were ov erpowered and 
large numbers of women and children consumed | ' 
in their burning wigwams, took place on the | #8 nature, whatever it must produce at a { 
19th of December, 1675. This being under the | time, it may produce now, if not counteracte | 
old style, we readily discover, upon the princi-| human perversity. And that perversity, while 
ples above explained, that this tremendous de-| restrained, must always operate to a similar 
struction of life occurred on the first day of the} Why then should Christians and _philanthropis. 


week. L. 


annunciations unavoidably conduct us. Here» 
would appear to be one important practica) 
upon which we can unanimously agree. |; 
religion of our Lord and Saviour is immuta}), 


wait for the fulfilment, at some unknown and } 

7 tant period, of a prophecy, which the religion p; 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. fessed by us all is capable of accomplishing in 

————— | own day? 

PHILADEL PHIA, EL EV E NTH MONTH 20, 1847.| In order to effect any object which requires :} 
concurrent action of many, two things are essen 
tially needful to be impressed on the public min 
That the object proposed is really important, a: 
that the attainment is practicable. 

To fix a just impression of the importance o' 
general and permanent peace, the author of : 
pamphlet before us devotes several chapters 
his work to an exposition of the physical evils 
war. 

Under this head we are presented with an 
ber of estimates of the enormous expenditures at. 
tendant upon warlike operations; sufficient! 
proving, that even in an economical view, the 
is greatly beyond the value of the object for whi 

Tue Peace Manvat.—A small 18mo. volume of | wars are professedly waged. The wars of Europ 
252 pages, with the above title, has been published | from 1793 to 1815, are computed to have cost a 
at Boston within the passing year. The work is| wasted not less than forty thousand millions 
composed chiefly, though not wholly, of extracts | dollars. 
judiciously selected. The object of the writer is| The loss of life, and the personal sufferings, oc 
to unite the professors of Christianity, of the various | casioned by war are vividly portrayed ; and th 
denominations, in a general effort for the abolition | estimated slaughter by the various wars whic 
of war. He, in consequence, avoids the discussion | history records, is set down at fourteen thousand 
of those questions connected with the subject, on | millions of human beings; or about fourteen times 
which a diversity of opinion is known to exist, | the whole population of the globe at the preseu! 
even among those who hold the custom of war in | time. 
abhorrence, and sincerely desire its extinction. Nearly ninety pages of the work are devoted ' 

There are no doubt many professors of the | the moral evils of war. Here its demoralizing i- 
Christian name, who fully assent to the truth of | fluence is forcibly illustrated, and the importa! 
those sublime and impressive predictions which | and undeniable fact brought to view, that the ear!) 
abound in the prophetic volumes, particularly ot | Christians refused to participate in war ; not mere!) 
Isaiah and Micah, and yet entertain the belief, | because of the idolatry then usually connecte: 
that, situated as the world is, war is sometimes | with it, but because it was inconsistent with the 
allowable. The time when nation shall not lift up | religion. 
sword against nation, or the people learn war any 
more, must unquestionably come, whenever the Summary or News.—The steamship Washinz: 
Christia: n religion shall have seedened its full effect | ton arrived at New York on the 9th inst., with dates 
among the nations of the earth. To this opinion, | from England to the 24th ult., five Ye later than 
Christians in general will doubtless agree. We all | our last report. The condition of affairs does no 
admit that the founder of Christianity was the 








The Yearly Meeting of North Carolina was pro- 
bably concluded near the end of last week, but no 
information telative to its proceedings had been 
received when this number was put to press. 
Whenever authentic intelligence on that subject 
shall come to hand, the earliest opportunity will be 
taken of presenting it to our readers. 








The poetical paraphrase, which is closed in this 
number, is not an American production, but was 
copied from an English pamphlet lately received. 
The author’s name is not given. 
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a enseduies yet some writers, both in England 
il America, express the opinion that the worst 
¢ the mercantile crisis is past, and that a change 
‘or the better may now be shortly anticipated. 
The Liverpool deputation, mentioned in our last, 
had an interview with the Prime Minister, who 
expressed much sympathy and regret for the con- 
ition of the country, but held out no hope of 
Government relief. Fourteen additional failures 
are reported, ten of which occurred in Liverpool. 
There is a slight improvement in the Corn market: 
Cotton has declined about 4d. per pound. 

Everything seems to indicate a renewal of suf- 
fering in Ireland the ensuing winter. ‘ Food 
riots’ have occurred in several places, and much 
lawlessness and insubordination are manifested by 
the people in many parts of the Island. Much 
destitution also exists among the manufacturing 
classes in England, and in particular, the condition 
of the population of Lancashire threatens to be 
scarcely above that of the inhabitants of Ireland 
itself. 

A civil war appears to be impending in Switzer- 
land, where the Protestant and Catholic Cantons 
are respectively mustering their forces for a bloody 
conflict. 

The emancipation decree of the King of Den- 
mark—mentioned on page 79 ef this journal—has 
been proclaimed in the Island of St. Thomas, in a 
form not exactly concordant with our previous 
accounts. 

The famous Girard College, which has been 
fourteen years in building, may now be considered 
fished. On the 13th inst., the Building Commit- 
tee formally transferred the possession of the 
buildings to the Board of Directors. The latter 
give notice, that on the Ist of First month next, the 
college will be opened for the reception of orphans. 





LIBERIA. 


The Republie of Liberia now takes its place 
among the independent nations of the earth— 
The constitution has been received at Washing- 
ton, as adopted by its Convention, and fills over 
seven columns of a printed sheet. It opens with 
arapid historical sketch of the establishment and 
the prosperity of the colony, which concludes 
with the following speech : 

“Therefore, in the name of humanity, and 
virtue and religion—in the name of the Great 
God, our common Creator, and our common 
judge, we appeal to the nations of Christendom, 
and earnestly and respectfully ask of them that 
they will regard us with the sympathy and 
iriendly consideration to which the peculiarities 
of our condition entitle us, and to extend to us 
that comity which marks the friendly intercourse 
of civilized and independent communities.” 

Next follows the declaration of rights—many 
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of them being copied from the State Constitutions 
of the United States. The spirit of the whole 
may be inferred from an extract: 

«* All power is inherent in the people: all free 
governments are instituted by their authority, and 
for their benefit, and they have a right to alter 
and reform the same when their safety and hap- 
piness require it. 

« All men have a natural and unalienable right 
to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, without obstruction or molesta- 
tion from others; all persons demeaning them- 
selves peaceably, and not obstructing others in 
their religious worship, are entitled to the pro- 
tection of law in the free exercise of their own 
religion, and no sect of Christians shall have 
exclusive privileges or preference over any other 
sect, but shall be alike tolerated ; and no religious 
test whatever shall be required as a qualification 
for civil office, or the exercise of any civil might. 

“The powers of this government shall be 
divided into three distinct departments, the 
legislative, executive and judicial; and no person 
belonging to one of these departments shall exer- 
cise any of the powers belonging to either of 
the others. ‘This section is not to be construed 
to include justices of the peace. 

“The liberty of the press is essential to the 
security of freedom in a State; it ought not, 
therefore, to be restrained in this republic. ‘The 
printing press shall be free to every person who 
undertakes to examine the proceedings of the 
legislature or any branch of government; and no 
law shall ever be made to restrain the rights 
thereof. The free communication of thoughts 
and opinions is one of the invaluable rights of 
man; and every citizen may freely speak, write 
and print on the subject, being responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty.” 


The Legislative and Executive branches of 


the Government are made conformable to our 
own; except that the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent are to be elected every two years. ‘The 
Constitution concludes thus: 

“Done in Convention at Monrovia, in the 
county of Montserrado, by the unanimous con- 
sent of the people of the Commonwealth of Li- 
beria, this 26th day of July, in the year of our 
Lord, 1847, and of the Republic the first. In 
witness whereof we have hereto set our names.” 
—N. American and U. 8S. Gazette. 


FOUR SLAVERS CAPTURED. 


A French steamer from St. ‘Thomas, reports 
the capture of four slave ships. Three of them 
were taken by the Ferret; the first, a Brazilian 
brigantine, on the 27th of June; the second, the 
Sebasticano, three wecks later; and on the 16th 
of July, the Faiska, a new ship from Hamburg 
and Liverpool. Capt. Dixon, of the Rapid, cap- 
tured a Brazilian brigantine, on the 6th of July.— 
Christian Observer. 
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THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE, 


The Eighth Annual Report (or that for the 
year 1847) of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, which has been recently re- 
ceived, contains some startling disclosures re- 
specting this odious traffic. From that branch 
of the report the following is extracted: 

“There is no reason for believing that the 
slave-trade has been less active during the past 
year, than it was in that which preceded it. On 
the contrary, the Committee are convinced that 
it has increased rather than diminished in extent. 
The introduction of slave-grown sugar into the 
British markets has greatly increased the demand 
for that article, and consequently the demand for 
slaves. From the Slave-trade Papers for 1846 
we make the following extracts, which will 
show its recent movements. ‘The Commission- 
ers at Sierra Leone say, that ‘'‘The Cuban slave- 
trade, which, under the honourable administration 
of General Valdez, had been almost annihilated, 
has latterly been revived to a very lamentable 
extent.’. In reference to the Brazilian slave- 
trade they observe, that ‘The number of vessels 
engaged in it exceeds that in any previous year 
since this British and Brazilian Mixed Court 
came into operation ;’ and they add, ‘It is pro- 
bable, also, that the list of Spanish vessels 
would have been even larger than it is, but for 
the temporary depressing effect which recent 
disturbances among the slave-population of Cuba 
has had in creating a want of confidence on the 
part of the slave-factors on this coast, and deter- 
ring them from making large shipments to the 
Spanish colonies on speculation.” ‘They further 
observe, notwithstanding the ‘activity of the in- 
creased squadron,’ and * the addition of effective 
steam vessels to the cruizers on this coast,’ 
‘still we believe that the slave-trade is increasing, 
and that it is conducted, perhaps, more systema- 
tically than it has ever been hitherto.” The 
same authorities say, ‘Nearly all the former 
noted slave-haunts appear to be still frequented, 
and in spite of the stringent measures adopted 
by the British commodore, with the powerful 
force under his command, there can be no ques- 
tion but that there has been a very large number 
of slaves transported both to Cuba and Brazil.’ 
Her Majesty’s Commissary Judge at the Ha- 
vanna, alter stating the fact that 10,000 slaves 
had been introduced into Cuba, during the year 
1844, observes, ‘ Great, however, as this number 
may be considered, I regret to have to state that, 
if it has not amounted to the average of the im- 
portations in the years previous to the adminis- 
tration of General Valdez, the cause must be as- 
cribed to the smaller demand for slaves, rather 
than to the diminished activity of the dealers, or 
prohibitory measures of the government.’ Speak- 
ing of the slave-traffickers, he says, ‘If it suited 
their interests to send vessels, | doubt whether 


they would be deterred by the fear of the bloek-| been looked for from the joint cruizing with the 


ading squadron.” H. M. Commissioners R 
remark, ‘If all the arguments are good which .. 
brought forward to prove that the total sup»... 
sion of slave-importations would at once v... 
the agricultural interests, it must be concede. 
that during the last four years those jnterp<. 
have prospered, because the importation of lay.. 
has undeniably augmented on this part of 4), 
Brazilian coast ;’ and they add, «It would aDpeat 
that there exists a brisk demand in the ink " 
districts, supplied from this seaport and othe-. 
in its vicinity.” The Commissioners at Siey; 
Leone write that ‘The trade still continues to },. 
carried on to a considerable extent from }}y 
Portuguese possessions in Mozambique; ay 
that under whatever colours the vessels engaye: 
therein may sail, the negroes who are cary) 
off are destined, for the ports of Brazil.’ 4). 
luding to the capture of slavers, which had heey 
made, they say, ‘Of these vessels, eight wer 
taken in the Mozambique, but we believe tha: 
these cases are few in number, compared wit! 
those which have succeeded in carrying off their 
eargoes and landing them on the coast of Brazil; 
and our last accounts from Rio de Janeiro tend 
to confirm this belief, as they mention that no 
less than thirty vessels were in preparation for 
the eastern coast of Africa alone.’ The Con- 
missioners at Boa Vista, Cape de Verde, after 
stating that 12° north of the line had been lef! 
unwatched, observe, ‘That the slavers destined 
for Sherbro, or Gallinas, have been sent with 
almost equal ease to the wholly neglected ports 
of Rio Pongas, Cacheo, &c., and the losses oi 
Pedro Blanco, and the slave-dealers of the former 
places, have been counterbalanced by the in- 
creased gains of Kyeten (Don Caitano Nozzo0- 
at at Bissao, and his confederates in the Cape 
de Verde Islands.’ 

Great expectations were raised, that the com- 
bined exertions of the British, American, and 
French squadrons employed on the coast of Al- 
rica for the suppression of the slave-trade, woul’ 
prove effectual for that purpose. Had facts 
been taken into account, those expectations 
would never have been indulged. ‘The Amer'- 
can squadron can only capture vessels actually 
engaged in the slave-trade bearing the United 
States flag. The French squadron is restricted 
to the capture of vessels bearing the French or 
the British flag. If a fleet of slavers covered by 
other flags were to sail into their midst, they 
could not be captured. It is the British squadron 
alone that can capture the vessels of all nations— 
the American excluded—by virtue of the treaties 
which this country has with them, giving her 
the right to do so. Referring to this pom, 
Commodore Jones, in his reports to the Admi- 
ralty, says, ‘In carrying out the objects of the 
squadron, it has been found necessary to rely 
entirely on our own resources, with little or no 
reference to the assistance which might have 














‘reign ships of war which were expected to 
‘ombine with us m the suppression of the slave- 
ade’ ‘The F rench cruizers do not appear 
have made a single capture.” . . . ‘The 
\merican squadron employed on this station has 
wade one capture.” ‘The Commodore further 
ys that, ‘French merchant vessels act as ear- 
vers for cargoes of slave-goods between Brazil 
ind the factories on the coast.’ It is, however, 
‘s American vessels. which more particularly 
sh abet, and even carry on the slave-trade. 
Under cover of the United States flag, the 
sjavers frequently ‘defeated the object of the 
British eruizers,’ because ‘it is declared unlaw- 
| to visit their vessels on the high seas.’ At 
oresent the Committee are informed that the 
whole of the American squadron is withdrawn 
from the coast of Africa, in consequence of the 


° , 
Mexican war.’ 





From the Louisville Morning Courier. 


4 DAY IN THE DESERT OF CALIFORNIA. 


(Concluded from page 120.) 


During the subsidence of this tempest there 
appeared upon the plain one of the most ex- 
trordinary phenomena, I dare to assert, ever 
winessed. As I have before stated, I had dis- 
mounted from my mule, and, turning it in with 
the caballado, was walking several rods in front 
{ the party, in order to lead in a direct course to 
the point of our destination. Diagonally in front, 
ty the right, our course being west, there appeared 
ihe figures of a number of men and horses, seine 
fifieen or twenty. Some of these figures were 
mounted and others dismounted, and appeared 
‘0 be marching in front. ‘Their faces and the 
neads of the horses were turned towards us, and 
itfirstthey appeared as if they were rushing down 
uponus. ‘Their apparent distance, judging from 
the horizon, was from three to five miles. But 
iheirsize was not correspondent, for they appear- 
ednearly as large as our own bodies, and conse- 
juently were of gigantic stature. At the first 
‘lew, | supposed them to be a small party of 
Indians (probably Utahs) marching from the 
opposite side of the plain. But this seemed to 
me searcely probable, as no hunting or war party 
would be likely to take this route. I called to 
some of our party nearest to me to hasten forward, 
s there were men in front coming towards us. 
Very soon the fifteen or twenty figures were 
multiplied into three or four hundred, and ap- 
peared to be marching forward with the greatest 
‘ction and speed. I then conjectured that they 
might be Captain Fremont and his party, with 
others from California, returning to the United 
States by this route, although they seemed to be 
0 humerous even for this. I spoke to Brown, 
who was nearest to me, and asked him if he 
noticed the figures of men and horses in front. 
He answered that he did, and that he had ob- 
served the same appearances several times pre- 
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viously, but that they had disappeared, and he 
believed them to be optical illusions similar to 
the mirage. It was then, for the first time, so 
perfect was the deception, that I conjectured the 
probable fact that these figures were the reflec- 
tion of our own images by the atmosphere, filled 
as it was with fine particles of crystallized mat- 
ler, or by the distant horizon, covered by the 
same substance. ‘This induced a more minute 
observation of the phenomenon, in order to de- 
tect the deception, if such it were. I noticed a 
single figure, apparently in front in advance of 
all the others, and was struck with its likeness 
to myself. Its motions, too, | thought were the 
same as mine. ‘To test the hypothesis above 
suggested, | wheeled suddenly around, at the 
same time stretching my arms out to their full 
length and turning my face sideways to notice 
the movements of this figure. It went through 
precisely the same motions. I then marched 
deliberately and with long strides several paces ; 
the figure did the same. ‘To test it more tho- 
roughly, I repeated the experiment, and with the 
same result. ‘The fact then was clear. But it 
was more fully verified still, for the whole array 
of this numerous shadowy host in the course of 
an hour melted entirely away and was no more 
seen. The phenomenon, however, explained 
and gave the history of the gigantic spectres 
which appeared and disappeared so mysteriously 
at an earlier hour of the day. ‘The figures were 
our own shadows, produced and reproduced by 
the mirror-like composition impregnating the at- 
mosphere and covering the plain. I cannot here 
more particularly explain or refer to the subject. 
But this spectral population, springing out of the 
ground as it were, and arraying itself before us 
as we traversed this dreary and Heaven-con- 
demned waste, although we were entirely con- 
vinced of the cause of the apparition, excited 
those superstitious emotions so natural to all 
mankind. 

About 5 o’clock, P. M., we reached and 
passed, leaving it to our left, a small butte, rising 
solitary from the plain. Around this the ground 
is uneven, and a few scattering shrubs, leafless 
and without verdure, raised themselves above 
the white sand and saline matter, which seemed 
recently to have drifted, so as nearly to conceal 
them Eight miles brought us to the northern 
end of a short range of mountains, turning the 
point of which, and bending our course to the 
left, we gradually came upon higher ground, 
composed of compact voleanic gravel. I was 
here considerably in the rear, having made a 
detour towards the base of the butte, and thence 
toward the centre of the short range of moun- 
tains, to discover, if such existed, a spring of 
water. I saw no such joyful presentation, nor 
any of the usual indications, and when I reached 
and turned the point, the whole party were 
several miles ahead of me and out of sight. 
Congratulating myself that I stood once ‘more on 
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terra firma, | urged my tired mule forward with 
all the life and activity that spur and whip could 
inspire her with, passing down the range of 
mountains on my left some four or five miles, 
and then rising some rocky hills connecting this 
with a long and high range of mountains on my 
right. ‘The distance across these hills is about 
seven or eight miles. When I had reached the 
most elevated point of this ridge, the sun was 
setting, and I saw my fellow travellers, still far 
in advance of me, entering again upon a plain or 
valley of salt, some ten or twelve miles in breadth. 
On the opposite side of this valley rose abruptly 
and to a high elevation another mountain, at the 
foot of which we expected to find the spring of 
fresh water that was to quench our thirst, and 
revive and sustain the drooping energies of our 
faithful beasts. 

About midway upwards, in a canada of this 
mountain, I noticed the smoke of a fire, which 
apparently had just been kindled, as doubtless it 
had been, by Indians, who were then there, and 
had discovered our party on the white plain 
below, it being the custom of these Indians to 
make signals by fire and smoke whenever they 
notice strange objects. Proceeding onward, 
I overtook an old and favorite pack-mule, which 
we familiarly called “Old Jenny.”’ She carried 
our meat and flour—all that we possessed in 
fact as a sustenance of life. Her pack had 
turned, and her burden, instead of being on her 
back, was suspended under her belly. With the 
good sense and discretion so characteristic of 
the Mexican pack-mule, being behind and fol- 
lowing the party in advance, she had stopped 
short in the road until some one should come to 
re-arrange her cargo, and place iton deck instead 
of under the keel. I dismounted and went 
through by myself the rather tedious and labori- 
ous process of unpacking and repacking. This 
done, “Old Jenny” set forward upon a fast 
gallop, to overtake her companions ahead, and 
my own mule, as if not to be outdone in the 
race, followed in the same gait. ‘Old Jenny,” 
however, maintained the honors of the race, 
keeping considerably ahead. Both of them, by 
that instinct or faculty which mules undoubtedly 
possess, had scented the water on the other side 
of the valley, and their pangs of extreme thirst 
urged them forward at this extraordinary speed, 
after the long and laborious march they had 
made to obtain it. 

As | advanced over the plain, which was 
covered with a thicker crust of salt than that pre- 
viously described, breaking under the feet of the 
animals like a crust of frozen snow, the spread- 
ing of the fires in the canada of the mountain 
appeared with great distinctness. ‘The line of 
lights was regular like camp fires, and I was 
more than half inelined to hope that we should 
meet and be welcomed by an encampment of 
civilized men, either hunters, or a party from the 
Pacific bound homeward. ‘The moon rose about 
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9 o’clock, displaying and illuminating the ,,,, 
tural, unearthly dreariness of the scenery - 
“Old Jenny” for some time had so ih by 
me in the race, as to be out of My sight, and | 
out of the sound of her footsteps. I was en;),, 
alone, and enjoying as well as a man cou) y,., 
a crust of salt in his nostrils and over hyjs j,,, 
and a husky mouth and throat, the singulari;, ,. 
my situation, when I observed about a quart:;, 
a mile ahead of me a dark stationary o\, 
standing in the midst of the hoary scenery, | 
supposed it to be “Old Jenny,” in trouble o 
more about her pack. But, coming up 
speaking distance, | was challenged in 4 |p) 
voice with the usual guard salutation, « \\) 
comes there?’ Having no countersign, | yy, 
the common response in such cases, * A frien. 
This appeared to be satisfactory ; for I heard » 
report of pistol or rifle, and no arrow took \:. 
soundless flight through my body. I rode y 
to the object, and discovered it to be Buchanny 
sitting upon his mule, which had become . 
much exhausted that it occasionally refused to » 
along, notwithstanding his industrious applicat) 
of the usual incentives to progress. He s, 
that he had supposed himself to be the «| 
man”? before “Old Jenny”’ passed, who |: 
given him a surprise, and he was quite thunder. 
struck when an animal, mounted by a man, can 


' 
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After a good laugh and some little delay an 
difficulty, we got his mule under way again an 
rode slowly along together. 

We left, to us, in our tired condition, 1 
seemingly interminable plain of salt, and enter 
upon the sagey slope of the mountain about ten 
o’clock. Hallooing as loudly as we could rais 
our voices, we obtained, by a response, the di- 
rection of our party who had preceded us, ani 
after some difficulty in making our way throug) 
the sage, grass and willows, (the last a certain 
indication of water in the desert,) we came to 
where they had discovered a faint stream 0! 
water, and made their camp. Men and mules, 
on their first arrival, as we learned, had madly 
rushed into the stream and drank together of 1's 
muddy waters, made muddy by their own dis- 
turbance of its shallow channel, and _ sluggis) 
current. 

Delay of gratification frequently gives a tempo- 
rary relief to the cravings of hunger. ‘The sam 
remark is applicable to thirst, Some hours pre- 
viously I had felt the pangs of thirst with a0 
acuteness amounting almost to anagony. Now, 
when I had reached the spot where I could gr 
tify my desires in this respect, they were greail\ 
diminished. My first care was to unsaddle m) 
mule and lead it to the stream, and my next \ 
take a survey of the position of our encampmen' 
I then procured a cup of muddy water and dranh 
it off with a good relish. The fires before 10 
ticed were still blazing brightly above us on the 
side of the mountain, but those who had lighte« 
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ee 
an had given no other signal of their proximity. | must have it, for we are the lords of the land.’ 
The moon shone brilliantly, and Jacob, Buchan- | * Well down you go,’ said we, throwing the rope 
van, MeClary, and myself concluded we would | over their shoulders, ‘and you shall have the 
ace the small stream of water until we could | bakshish.’ ‘Nay, verily,’ said they, you mean 
spd the fountain spring. After considerable | to hang us; let Jacob do whathe pleases.” Jacob 
arch among the reeds, willow, and luxuriant!) was ready at our command; and when he had 
een, we discovered a spring. Buchannan was | tied the rope round his body below the shoulders, 
<p eager to obtain a draught of cold pure water, that | he received our parting instructions. We asked 
in dipping his eup for this purpose the yielding | him to call out to us the moment that he might 
weeds under him gave way, and he sank into | arrive at the surface of the water, and told him that 
the basin, from which he was drawn out afier a| we should so hold the rope as to preve:.t him 
ood “ducking,” by one of those present. ‘The | from sinking, if there was any considerable depth 
vext morning this basin was sounded to the depth |of the element. We told him also to pull out 
of thirty-five feet, and no bottom found. We)| one of the candles with which he had stored his 
named ‘this spring, “ Buchannan’s Well.”’ We_| breast, and to ignite it when he might get below. 
whted no fires to-night, and prepared no evening | As he looked into the fearful pit on the brink of 
meal Worn down by the hard: day’s travel, | which he stood, terror took hold of him, and he 
‘ier relieving our thirst, we spread our blankets | betook himself to prayer in the Hebrew tongue. 
upon the ground, and laying our bodies upon them, | We of course gave him no interruption in his 
al pt soundly in the bright moonshine. Several ' solemn exercise, as, in the circumstance of the 
of our party had been on the road upwards of | case, we could not but admire the spirit of de- 
seventeen hours, without water or refreshment! votion which he evinced. On a signal given 
of any kind, except asmall draught of cold coffee | we let him go. ‘The Arabs held with us the 
rom our powder-keg, made of the salt-sulphur | rope, and we took care that he should descend 
water at our last encampment, and had travelled | as gently as possible. 
the distance of seventy-five miles. ‘The Salt} “When our material was nearly exhausted, he 
Plain has never at this place, as far as I could ealled out, ‘I have reached the bottom, and it is 
understand, been crossed but twice previously | at present scarcely covered with water.’ Forth- 
vy civilized men, and in these instanees two | with he kindled his light; and, that he might 
lays were occupied in performing the journey. | have every advantage, we threw him down a 
National Intelligencer. | quantity of dry sticks, with which he made a 
blaze, which distinctly showed us the whole of 
THE DEPTH OF JACOB’S WELL. | the well from the top to the bottom. 


5 “We saw the end of the rope at its lower 


velied through the Holy Land, and published the | above, that we might have the exact measurement 
results of his travel under the title of “'The Land | when Jacob might come up. After searching 
of the Bible Visited and Described,” presents the | for about five minutes for the Bible among the 
jollowing relation of his visit to Jacob’s Well: | stones and mud at the bottom, our friend joy- 
“At Sheehem, Dr. Wilson found a remnant | fully cried out: ‘It is found! it is found! it is 
of the Samaritans still, and had some interesting | found!’ We were not slow, it may be supposed, 
‘onversation with one of their priests. In the} in giving him our congratulations. ‘The prize 
mmediate neighborhood is Jacob’s Well, where | he carefully put into his breast, and then he 
our Lord encountered the woman of Samaria, | declared his readiness, with our aid, to make the 
ind with simplest images instructed her in the | ascent. . RR: en Bria F 
sublime mysteries of spiritual truth. ‘The well “We found it no easy matter to get him 
's situated amid the ruins of a church which | pulled up, as we had to keep the rope from the 
onee surrounded it. The mouth was covered | edge of the well lest it should snap asunder. 
with two large stones. Rolling away these, the | When he came into our hands he was unable to 











ravellers, with their attendants, swung them-| speak, and we laid him down on the margin of 


‘elves down to a kind of platform, where they | the well that he might collect his breath. ‘ Where 
indled a light, and commenced preparations for | is the bakshish ?’ were the first words which 
scertaining the depth of Jacob’s Weil. he uttered on regaining his faculty of speech. It 


“It was now time to disclose our plan of ope-| was immediately forthcoming, to the extent of 


ration to our native attendants. ‘Jacob,’ said | about a sovereign, and to his fullest satisfaction. 
we, ‘a friend of ours, an English traveller and| A similar sum we divided among our Arab 
mimster, (the Rey. Andrew Bonar, of Collace,) | assistants. ‘The book, trom having been so long 
“topped the five books of Moses and the other | steeped in the water and mud below, was, with 
inspired records into this well about three years | the exception of the boards, reduced to a mass 
g), and if you will descend and bring them up| of pulp. In our effort to recover it, we had 
we shall give you a handsome bakshish.’ ‘Bak-| ascertained the depth of the well, which is 
shish?” said the Arabs, kindling at the sound; | exactly seventy-five feet. Its diameter is about 
‘if there is to be a bakshish in the case, we! nine feet. It is entirely hewn out of the solid 
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rock, and is a work of great labour. It bears , 
marks about it of great antiquity. *’The well is | 
deep,’ was the description given of it by the | 
woman of Samaria to our Lord. It still, as now | 
noticed, has the same character, although to an | 
extent it is perhaps filled with the stones which | 
are thrown into it to sound it by travellers and 
pilgrims. 

“The adventure which I have now noticed | 
being over, we emerged from the well, and sitting | 
down at its mouth, we could not but think of the | 
scenes and events of other days. 


to the very ‘ parcel of ground that Jacob gave | mitted in after life. These are seldom takw» 
Here Jesus, | due notice of, and seldom counteracted by ¢), 


Jacob’s Well was here ! 


Joseph.’ 


We were near | at the source of all the evils which are ¢>, 


REVIEW. 
panions on account of their acquirement, ,, 
the approbation bestowed upon them, manifi.. 
ing a spirit of pride and domination, moc), 
the aged, the lame, or the blind, acting y, 
wanton cruelty towards the inferior anima), 
encouraging them to fight with each other, jp. 
juring trees, shrubs, or flowers, cutting or hac). 
ing walls, tables, or any useful piece of {i;, 
ture, equivocating when giving evidence 
any fact, and many similar practices, which »; 
too numerous to mention here, but which aj| | 


the Saviour sat, wearied with his journey, suf- proper application of Christian principles, A] 
fering from the infirmities of that lowly human | these actions should be severely reprobated, an 


nature he had assumed, when he came from 
heaven to accomplish the work of our redemp- 
tion, which his Father had given him to do. 
Here he spake with inimitable simplicity and 
majesty as never man spake, setting himself 
forth as the Source and Giver of the copious and 
satisfying waters of Eternal Life.” 


HINTS ON MORAL TRAINING. 
There can scarcely be a doubt, that the best | 


condemned with decision, as subversive of ever, 
principle that pervades the Christian religion, 


RESPECT TO PARENTS. 


*‘ Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when apparent in a child, 
Than the sea monster. ”’ 


Not only the young are apt to forget the r- 
spect due to parents, but oftentimes we see chii- 
dren of older growth forgeting those who hav 


mode of impressing the minds of the young with | reared them from infancy, and by their way- 
the moral principles of Christianity, is to ex-| wardness causing their parents to shed tears, 
hibit the operation of those principles in real | when it should be their duty to cive them reason 
life, and to point out specifically those dispositions | for smiles. There is no sight which is so r- 
and modes of conduct which are directly op-| volting to an upright man, as to see youth dis- 


posed to the precepts laid down by our Saviour, 
and to the example he has set before us. For | 
this purpose a watchful eye should be kept on | 
their conduct, and on the temper it displays. 
Even the most minute ramifications of their | 
conduct should be strictly inspected, and those | 
looks and gestures, words and actions, which 
may at first sight appear trivial or indifferent, 
should not be altogether overlooked; for in 


respecting gray hair; but when we find a man, 
arrived at the age of discretion, neglecting his 
silver-haired parents, and treating them with 
contempt, no word is forcible enough to express 
the feeling which naturally arises in every 
honest breast. The very idea that the babe, 
whose care has caused them so many sleepless 
nights, and so many anxious hours, should in 
later years prove a curse, instead of a blessing, 


many instances they manifest the existence of | and repay its parents for all their love, by un- 


an evil principle ready to burst forth into action, 
and which should be carefully counteracted. 
Many dispositions of this kind, which are daily 
manifested in families and at public schools, are 
considered as the mere ebullitions of youthful 
frolic or amusement, which nevertheless involve 
principles altogether inconsistent with the dic- 
tates of inspiration, and with the harmony and 
order of the intelligent universe; and if such 
evil principles be not destroyed in the bud, they 
will grow with their growth, and strengthen 
with their strength, till they appear in ali their 
noxious luxuriance in the active scenes of social 
life. How often do we see and hear boys call- 
ing each other nicknames, tearing books, acting 
deceitfully in making bargains, pinching and 
scratching, boxing and fighting, taking delight 


thankfulness, makes one shudder. Yet how 
often do we see cases in which the child forgets 
the respect due to his mother, and is regardless 
of his father’s wishes! Children, learn in early 
age to respect your parents, and obey them in 
all things; struggle not against their authority, 
but by yielding while young, you will derive 
honour when older; and never forget that com- 
mandment which says, “ Honour thy father and 
mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
that the Lord thy God giveth thee.”—Sabbal' 
School Treasury. 


HEAVENLY CONVERSATION. 


Of what description is the conversation 0! 


heaven? Hark! Is that holy angel relating 2 


in teasing and vexing one another, mocking at | tale of slander? That group of heavenly mes- 
natural defects and infirmities, valuing them-| sengers, almost lost to our view in etherea! 


: . . . . . : } 

selves on account of the finery of their dress, | brightness, are they busied in whisperings, and 
‘ ae hi . . | : pide © - dee “ 

taking revenge of injuries, envying their com-/ backbitings, and revilings? Those out-sprea¢ 














ietial wings, returning from their earthward 
ws are they gladly bearing the tidings that 

saint as fallen, or that a sinner is confirmed 
» his iniquity ? Oh no! The joy of heaven is 
“ver the sinner that repenteth, and over the back- 


yuisslon, 


‘Joe reelaimed. 
ores oe of the hosts of heaven with at- 
tention riveted on earth, are they watching for 
he faults and failings of its inhabitants that they 
may report them im heaven? No; they are bend- 
‘og all their faculties to understand the manifold 
iadom of God made visible in his church. — 
Christian brethren and sisters ! Are we in- 
‘ulging, either from malice or idleness, in me 
heariltg,s in calumny, in evil reports? Then our 
ojversation is not heavenly. [t cannot be ad- | 
mitted there, for its holy gates exclude all that | 
weth or maketh a lie, Rev. xxi. 27. The tale- 
hearer and the slanderer are classed with the 
iar and the murderer, Prov. vi. 16, 17; Rom. i. | 
29, 30. 
If our conversation be indeed heavenly it will | 
-osemble, in its measure, that of the spirits of the | 
ust made perfect. ‘Thoughts and words of | 
malice, of covetousness, of selfishness, are for | 
over banished from their pure intercourse; and | 
‘he deeds and the purposes of the Lamb that 
was slain and hath redeemed them by his blood, | 
jurnish an untiring theme for their unweary | 
tongues. | 
Christian brethren, let our conversation be | 
thus heavenly. —Sunday School Journal. 








EFFECT OF PAVEMENTS UPON HEALTH. 


The causes of disease, which are being inves- 
tivated so extensively at the present time, are 
sometimes traced to the most remote origin. It 
would enter the minds of few that pavements, 
which are constructed merely for the conveni- 
ence of transit in crowded cities, are preventives 
to ill-health ; but such has recently been proved. 
The corporation of Liverpool having recently 
paved the courts and alleys of that town, it has 
been observed that the health of the people re- 
siding in them has wonderfully improved, and 
that deaths were less frequent. ‘This led to 
further inquiry, and attention was directed to six 
of the worst courts in Liverpool. Of them, Mr. 
Carr, of the Southern Dispensary, remarks that 
they were formerly so notoriously unhealthy | 
that the medical attendant was hardly ever out 
of them, and when any epidemics visited the 
town, these places exhibited their results in per- 
lection: the surface being in a most disgraceful | 
state, covered to some depth with putrid mud, | 
so that the inhabitants were compelled to place | 
large stones at intervals to enable them to reach | 
their houses by stepping from one to another. | 
It is also stated by Mr. Samuel Holme, that in 
Freemason’s row he found about two years ago 
2 court of houses, the floors of which were 
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below the public street, and the area of the 
whole court was a floating mass of putrified 
animal and vegetable matter, so dreadfully offen- 
sive that he was obliged to make a precipitate 
retreat; yet the whole of the houses were in- 
habited. Since these sinks of insalubrity have 
been paved, the change in the health of the in- 
habitants has been more remarkable than what 
may have been anticipated. In one place, 
(Bridport court,) which contains eigMteen houses, 
the cases of sickness were eighteen before, to 
four after the flags were laid down. In another 
alley (Oak court) the proportion is five cases 
now to twenty-eight in former years; and, so far 
as observation has been extended, which it has 
been to fifty-seven of the houses, the fronts of 
which have been paved, to eighty-five cases of 
sickness which occurred before paving, only 
sixteen have taken place since. ‘The obvious 
effect of smoothing causeways, by means of 
flags or other paving materials, is to do away 
with such inequalities as form receptacles for 
the stagnant water left by rain, and the offals of 
food with which the poor are apt to strew the 
fronts of their residences. The malaria thus 
produced is productive of agues and other pain- 
ful and fatal diseases. It is therefore the duty 
of all official persons who have the charge of 
these matters in towns, not only to see that their 
streets are well paved for the convenience of 
pedestrians, but for the health of the public.— 


Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


QUERIES FOR WOMEN FRIENDS. 
(Continued from page 128.) 
SEVENTH QUERY. 


Are Friends just in their dealings, and punctual tm 
fulfilling their engagements? 


In all the schemes that you have planned, 
Does justice hold an even hand ? 

That in your dealings with mankind, 
Integrity may strictly bind ? 

And in your commerce and your trade 
Do you fulfil engagements made, 

Nor leave the merchant’s bill unpaid ? 
Nay, further still, in friendship’s claim, 
Do you observe this point the same ? 
Does truth bind you in solemn tie 

To shun the covert of a lie? 

And no prevaricating way 

Hide candour from the open day ? 

In every action do you strive 

To keep integrity alive ? 

That no base scheme of worldly art, 
Bid you from rectitude depart ? 

Dear Friends, the path to sin is wide— 
Keep in the narrow way, lest pride, 
With love of riches in her train, 
Should tempt you to ignoble gain. 
Satan is ever on the watch, 

Eager to spoil, seduce, and catch; 

And thus it does from Scripture fall, 
That though the needle’s eye be small, 
A camel there might entrance find, 
Ere heaven admit the sordid mind. 
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Is care taken early to admonish such as appear m- 


f 


EIGHTH QUERY. | 


clined to marry ina manner contrary to the rules 
of our Society; and to report such as persist in 
refusing to take counsel, to the Men’s Meeting, m 
due time. 





REVIEW. 


And you, dear Friends, whom plenty leads 
Where wealth abounds, and affluence feed.’ 
Throw wide the portals of your heart— 
A cordial to the poor impart ; 

Nor grudge to share your ample bread, 

So poverty be clothed and fed. 

Seek that in all things you may find 


If any seek the marriage tie 

So as Friends’ precepts to defy, 

Does profipt, persuasive, early care 
The words of admonition bear ? 

And if they still rebellious prove 
Against each gentle act of love, 

Do you report the mournful case 

Unto the Brethren, in due place ? 

A sister’s love, a brother’s care 
United, may arrest the snare. 

Ah! dear young Friends, guard well your ways! 
Pause, wit pee sr on future days. 
Form those connexions that will last 
Secure in every coming blast, 

If you have sought Divine control 

In things pertaining to the soul, 

The unequal yoke you cannot wear 
Apart from many a galling care. 

Seek not alone to choose a friend, 
Even in whom the virtues blend ; 

Nor one who has his stores of gold, 
But a true sheep, of Christ’s true fold. 
*Tis when the hand and heart are given 
Agreeably to the laws of Heaven, 
Agreeably to a parent’s voice ; 

Each added year contirms the choice: 
And in this wilderness you prove 

The sweets of more than mortal love, 
The spirit and the heart combined, 
The mutual wish, the mutual mind. 
Dear Friends! though transient is the scene, 
Though varied prospects intervene, 
Such union ends not with your breath ; 
It even triumphs over death : 

And when the toils of life are o’er, 
You meet to separate no more, 

Where spirits, purified from clay, 
Know only one eterna! day. 


NINTH QUERY. 


The humble heart, the liberal mind: 
That when your own short life is o’er, 
The bless’d “ well done” may be in store, 
And after all, you may inherit 
The riches of the ** poor in spirit.” 


TENTH QUERY. 


Have you two or more faithful Friends appointe 
the Monthly Meeting, as Overseers in each partisy. 
lar meeting ; and ts the part of the discipline 
mitted to your care, timely and wmpartially exerci; 


Have you some faithful Friends selected, 
That things may rightly be inspected ? 
That in your several meetings, all 

May under their observance fal] ? 

That they may oversee at large, 

And have the Body’s weal in charge ? 
Do you the Discipline so use, 

With equal and impartial views, 

That timely counsel, wise and good, 
May nip transgression in the oud ? 

That rich aud poor alike may share 
Your admonition and your care ? 

Dear sisters! let your feet be found 
Securely treading Scripture ground. 
Bring every motive there, and test 

The hope that animates the breast. 

Let every precept kindly given, 

Be from the lamp that lights to Heaven. 
Let not the captivating smile 

Of man’s applause, your feet beguile ; 
But mark the path your Saviour trod, 
And look for your reward from God : 

It is the Holy Spirit’s part 

To plant conviction in the heart. 

Dear Friends! one Master all must seek, 
A Master who was low and meek. 
Who, on true gospel deeds intent, 
Warned the poor sinner to repent ; 

To quit the evil of his way, 

And henceforth learn to watch and pray. 


re the necessities of the poor among you proper/y | 
inspected and releved: and is good care taken of | 
, . e ; j 
the education of their offspring? 


With grace may every heart be filled 
The vines to dress— the church to build. 
Let those who feel restraining power 


Are the necessities supplied, 

And do you for the wants provide 

Of those belonging to your fold, 

Who may be poor, or lame, or old? 
Therefore unable to maintain 

Their household ? or a living gain? 
And do you, with maternal care, 
Their offspring educate, and rear ? 
Now ye who tread the lowly way, 
(As Christ's companions, in their day,) 
Great is your privilege indeed, 

To find such help in time of need ; 

And if to you the will of heaven 

Has less of this world’s treasure given, 
(! covet not superfluous store, 

Be thankful, and desire no more. 

The poor disciple, if he tread 

The path to which his master led, 

May find the riches of His grace 
Sufficient for the lowliest place. 


To triumph in temptation’s hour, 
A hand of help in love afford, 
And follow on to know the Lord. 


, 
| Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, Milic 
| Wayne County, Indiana, on fifth day, the 28ih: 
‘last month, Cuartes T. Westcoms, to Isapetis 
dauchter of Samuel and Jane Stokes, former); 
Philadelphia. 


| 





, at Friends’ Meeting, Springboro’, Warr 

County, Ohio, on fourth day, the 3d inst., ls: 
_ Evans, son of Thomas Evans, to Anne S., daug. 
/of Arnold Boone. 





| Ohio, on the 21st. of last month, Enocn 8S. Dicks 
to Ann T., daughter of Joel G. Hutchin. 








